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No American newspaper has the traditions run- 
ning back over one hundred years that are in 


the historic background of The New York Even- 
ing Post. 


Yet there is no American newspaper more thor- 
oughly modern than The New York Evening Post. 


It has kept pace with the times and yet fully preserved all 
its dignity and character. Its history is one of continuous 
achievement. Never in its one hundred and twelve years 
has The Evening Post been better or wider in its scope or 
more far-reaching in its influence. 


The habitual reader of The Evening Post obtains all the news 
and something more, since with every issue he extends his 
breadth of view and adds to the sum total of his general 
information. 
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The New “ Pickings”’ 


. ICKINGS” is Puck’s big brother. 
Issued quarterly, it forms one of 
the biggest bundles of humor sold 
anywhere in the world for twenty- 

five cents a copy. The Fall “ Pickings,” 

just off the press, contains twenty-four pages 
of color—more than any other humorous 
publication in this country. Many of these 
plates are by painters whose reputation is 
world-wide, and their inclusion in an ordi- 

‘nary issue of a humorous quarterly is an 

unheard-of event in the publishing world. 

“Pickings” contains sixty-four pages, and a 

three-color cover, by Lawson Wood, the 

celebrated English illustrator. If your news- 


Brew 


dealer cannot supply you with “ Pickings,” 
he will order one br you, or you can obtain 
a copy, postpaid, from the publishers by 
sending twenty-five cents in stamps. 





Puck in War Time 


N spite of the ominous war clouds that 
hover over industry, it is well to keep 
in mind that Puck is still a humorous 
weekly. We urge this reflection upon 

our valued contributors, who have for a 
month past deluged us with cartoons in 
which the imagination has been given full 
play upon the sanguinary side of the useless 
slaughter in Europe. Skulls and death’s- 
“me a-plenty have come to the editor’s 
desk, and it is manifestly impossible for 
Puck to enter upon so solemn a duty as the 
publication of these grim reminders of the 
terrible conflict abroad. To our readers we 
would also say a word. It is not an easy 
matter to indulge in levity at a time when 
humanity unk appalled. Puck is en- 
deavoring to keep its place and its balance. 
Its staff of cartoonists are tracing the prog- 
ress of the European situation unbiased 
and in a spirit of fairness. It is not a time 
for jesting. However, it will be found 
refreshing, amid the universal feeling of 
depression aroused by the daily reports of 
carnage, to seek in Puck that few moments 
of mental rejuvenation to which no man 
should deny himself, however dark the day. 
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Your Winter’s Reading 


EFORE placing your order for the 
list of magazines that you want to 
come to your home the coming 
winter, write to Puck and perhaps 

we can effect a considerable saving for you, 
providing you order Puck in conjunction 
with your other periodicals. This special 
readers’ service is maintained purely for the 
convenience of Puck’s friends who prefer 
to place their magazine orders in’ bulk. 
There is no commission charged, and, in 
fact, the advantage is entirely in favor of 
the subscriber, who secures a special rate 
on publications ordered in groups. Drop 
us a post-card for some especially attractive 
suggestions for fall and winter reading. 


Puck’s Weekly $100 Prize 


For full particulars about Puck’s $100 
Prize Contest, turn to page 15 of this issue, 
on which one of the winning contributions 
appears, and where, also, the conditions of 
the contest are set forth. Writers are urged 
to read this announcement carefully. 





Pictures from PucK 


ITH the opening of the college 
term, pictures for the fitting up 
of dormitory rooms occupy a 
considerable share of the fresh- 
man’s attention. Puck offers a rich field 
for the selection of prints admirably adapted 
for this purpose. ‘hile we do not issue in 
decorative st all the pictures that appear 
in Puck, we are glad to furnish any for 
which there appears to be a demand. In 
most cases, you will find it possible to ob- 
tain the print you desire immediately. 
PucK covers are especially desired for 
framing oe ge an we shall be glad to 
submit samples of them upon request. 





A Gentle Reminder 


OME metaphysician some day will 
write a monograph upon the * Psy- 
chology of the Coupon.” It will be 
interesting. There are doubtless 

many thousands of-regular readers of Puck 
who would like to sign this coupon and send 
it in. In the first place, it saves the reader 
thirty cents, because it brings thirteen num- 
bers of Puck direct to your door for a dollar. 
Now, why haven't you signed it? Ten to 
one, you thought it too much trouble to 
secure a money-order, hardly worth while 
drawing a check, and you hadn't a dollar's 
worth of stamps. Coins were out of the 
question. Isn’t that so? And that’s 
exactly the reason why we say: “Pin a 
dollar bill to the coupon!” It’s safe; 
we'll take a chance if you will.  Be- 
tween now and November !, we have 
planned some of the best issues 

of Puck that will appear this 

year, and we want you to 
enjoy them with us. Are 
you a subscriber to that 
wish? If you are, you 

will send in your 
dollar bill before 
another day 
has passed 

over your 

head. 


Quo 


301 Lafayette St. 
New York 


Enclosed find one dollar 

(Canadian $1.13, Foreign $1.26), 

for which send Puck, for three 
months, to 


One Year $5.00 Canadian$5.50 Foreign $6.00 

























GRINIGRAMS 


NO ADMITTANCE 
TO REPORTERS 





The makers of a 
great war are a sin- 
gularly unapprecia- 
tive lot. They are 
absolutely indifferent to the requirements of 
modern journalism. Publicity makes reputations 
and any quantity of newspapers, those of New 
York in particular, are ready and eager to make 
the reputations of any soldier at the front, be 
he field-marshal or conscript, if the censors will 
only permit a little reliable news to trickle 
through at stated hours of the day and night. 
Newspapers require news and they are not 
getting much. 

The plight of the evening papers with their 
numerous ‘‘extras’”’ at regular intervals is par- 
ticularly pitiful. If men like Lord Kitchener 
could only be made to understand, stern war- 
riors and strict disciplinarians though they be, 
we have no doubt of the outcome. It would be 
favorable to journalism. The newspapers of 
these feverish days set too fast a pace for mere 
censored news. They want ‘‘all the facts.’’ 
Formerly, when ‘‘extras’’ were issued only on 
receipt of information which justified an extra, it 
was possible for newspapers to be more 
moderate in their demands. Headlines once were 
big when facts were at hand which warranted 
big headlines, but now there are time schedules 
to be met. A certain edition, let us say the fifth 
afternoon edition, for example, must go to press 
at a certain unyielding hour in the morning, and 
there is a yawning gap on the first page which 
is reserved for big type to fill. If there isn’t any 
big type news, say by half-past ten, then some 
must be made. Time, tide and newspaper 
schedules wait for no man, least of all for an 
army censor. And it would never, never do to 
print in scare type such a headline as this: 
*“‘NOTHING NEW — OR IF THERE IS, WE 
DON’T KNOW IT.” Think of the disgrace! 

Many of the newspapers, a great many of 
them, in fact, have the Associated Press service, 
and the Associated Press is a powerful organi- 
zation, with a real war correspondent, dressed 
like a soldier, at the front. Is there no way for 











A CRIME TO DO IT 


“Free! Why, the darn fool doesn’t 
know there’s a European war!” 












































“«QUR CORRESPONDENT AT THE FRONT” 
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Newspapers are doing everything in their power to give the public the facts 


the ‘Associated Press to acquaint the military 
authorities with the necessity of fighting battles 
at something like regular intervals? This hand- 
to-mouth style of news-getting is becoming 
intolerable. Nothing so riles a morning paper 
as to have big news “ break’’ just right for the 
evening sheets; and nothing so quickly makes 
pessimists of evening journalists as big news 
which comes comfortably along about ten o’clock 
at night, or in ample time for the morning 
papers to have the first crack at it. 

If the warring powers wish to retain the friend- 
ship of the United States of America, they must 
first placate the newspapers which are rapidly 
acquiring a grouch. Foreign censors are hard 
men to deal with, being singularly lacking in 
imagination, and holding mistaken notions as to 
the value of ‘‘exclusive news;”’ but if pressure 
could be brought to bear upon the Kings and 
Emperors higher-up, perhaps the censors might 
shortly see the situation in a more lenient light. 
Otherwise, nothing can save the front page--and 
the public — from a counter-offensive movement 
by the murders, divorces, auto smashes, political 
rumors, and scandal which filled it formerly. 
Routed by the war, they are now reforming in 
the rear of Park Row and preparing for an 
advance en masse upon the city desk. 


¥ 


With airships dropping bombs on non-combat- 
ants, and invading armies working ruin upon 
treasures of art and architecture, nothing much 
is said nowadays about “the furies’”” who 
slashed a few paintings. Mere man finds in his 
own doings enough to shock him without worry- 
ing about woman. 


Card-playing commuters may not be said to 
have reached the final stage of the disease until 
they play standing up in the aisle of the smoker. 
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In speaking of the war, don’t forget that the 
proper preface to your remarks is: ‘‘ Of course, 
I don’t know anything about it ie 
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One never knows what one can do until one 
tries. For instance, there were lots of people 
who said that the country could not exist without 


Wall Street. 
* 


Trying to answer the question: ‘‘Who began 
it?”’ is the last word in wasted energy. The 
big, live question is: ‘‘Who will finish it?’’ 


5 


Despite war and its ravages, the really impor- 
tant things of life go steadily on. By way of illus- 
tration, there was a convention of dancing mas- 
ters in New York last week. 
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Says Elbert Hubbard, discoursing on the spread 
of courtesy among motorists: 


“If a teamster blocks the way unnecessarily you do 
not roar at him; but, if possible, you catch his eye, smile, 
wave your hand, and he gets the idea and partakes of this 
spirit and responds.”’ 


We have often observed this admirable trait in 
the truckmen of West Street. In fact, in front 
of a busy ferry house, a motorist has but to blow 
his horn once and a committee of teamsters 
forthwith escorts him to a place at the head of 
the line. 
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Established, 1877. Puck is the oldest humorous 
publication in America and the newest 


What mockery lurks in 
the words, “‘ Civilized War- 
fare!”” Less than two 
months ago, people smugly 
believed that there was such a thing. It was 
an excellent term in time of peace. It fooled 
people, or helped them to fool themselves. 
Now, after a practical demonstration, the world 
owns to the truth of what it knew all the while; 
that war is war, the same yesterday, to-day 
and forever, and that “civilized warfare”’ is a 
ghastly joke. 

Civilized warfare! 


“CIVILIZED 
WARFARE ” 


Something which that 





other joke, the Peace Congress, the plaything of 
royal hypocrites, so solemnly labored to make 
pure and healthful. To kill a man with one sort 
of bullet was barbarous; to kill him with another 
sort, merciful, even humane. The puppets who 
sat at The Hague, mannikins on the knees of 
various divine-right ventriloquists, frowned with 
disapproval at the practices of the past, when 
wars were fought on savage lines and the re- 
finements of ‘civilization’? were unknown on 
the battlefield. So well set was the scene, so 
convincingly did the cast render their lines, that 
the process of fooling oneself was easy. Inter- 
national strife was added to the gentler arts. 
O, War, where was thy sting? 

And what an awakening! It is an awakening 
to the fact that ‘‘ civilized warfare”’ is the worst 
warfare of all. Where the cannon of Napoleon 
killed hundreds, the cannon the certified, O. K.’d 
cannon.—of to-day kill thousands. ‘‘Civiliza- 
tion”? has abandoned the old smooth bores with 


their barbarous cannon balls and substituted the 
rapid fire machine gun with its ‘‘ humane”’ hail. 
In the barbarous times of old, war made widows 
and orphans at a comparatively slow pace. It 
took a week at least to make as many as now 
may be made in one working day. 

As to sieges or attacks upon defenceless 
towns, think how the ancients used catapults 
loaded with stones— the method of the primitive 
barbarian. He knew no better. He was at best 
a savage. He had no knowledge of siege 
batteries, of range finders, of dynamite, or of 
airships dropping bombs, perhaps on hospitals 
filed with wounded. His ways were crude. 
Frequently he fired without hitting anything. 
He was a stranger to expurgated war. 

There will be many lessons learned from this 
hellish business in Europe. Let not the least of 
these be the lesson that there is no such thing 
as “‘ civilized warfare.’’ As well prate of civil- 
ized murder. 











By K. R. CHAMBERLAIN 














“WILL DO ANYTHING” 
George Augustus, is this the advertisement 


you put in the newspaper yesterday? It is? 


Very well, let us read it aloud: 

WANTED. — Work by a young man, strong, willing, 

honest; will do anything. G. A. Smith, 122 347th 

Street. 

How many answers have you received up to 
the present moment, George Augustus? Nary 
a one? Too bad. The world must be overrun 
with young men that are strong, willing, and 
honest, don’t you think? Of course, you think. 
That is—well, do you actually think? 

Strong, willing, and honest, George Augustus, 
and nobody wants you. Not even though you 
will do anything. Tough on you, G. A. There 
must be something the matter with the world. 
Not with you. Oh, no. By no means. Of 
course not. 

I wonder why these employers, that are all the 
time talking about the difficulty of finding good 
men, passed right by your little ad., George 
Augustus, without so much as a smile of recog- 
nition? I wonder. Do you suppose they have 
had any experience with young men who will do 
anything? Or don’t they know a good thing 
when they see it? 

Is there a possibility, George Augustus, that 
the e. of |. (which is to say, the employers of 
labor) have a sneaking idea that a young man 
who will do anything, will not do anything very 
well, or long, or without being watched like an 
apple-tree in the front yard? Certainly that is a 
foolish suspicion -— but these employers are 
strange birds. Aren’t they, George? You bet. 

Or, I wonder, if the men of business have the 
impertinence to turn down your little appeal, 
George, on the ground that if you knew how to 
do something, you wouldn’t be asking for a 
chance to do anything? How little they know 
you, my boy! What the thunder is the matter 
with the world? 

Of course you would do anything, George, 
wouldn’t you? If necessary you’d sweep up, 
empty the waste-baskets, and stay on duty these 
pleasant summer afternoons when the rest of the 
office force knocks off to go to see Ty Cobb swat 
the pill, wouldn’t you? Oh, you wouldn’t sweep? 
What’s that? Because you’re able to do some- 
thing better? Ah, yes, of course. Buliy for you, 
George Augustus. Aim high and swing hard. Of 
course you realize that if you aim high and 
swing hard, and then don’t happen to hit what 
you swing at, you will knock Mother Earth 
breathless with your ear. You realize that? 
Good. 
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Maybe you'd go out in the harvest fields 
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Maybe you’d go out in the harvest fields these 
days, when there aren’t hands enough to do all 
the work, and pitch hay, or weed corn, or some- 
thing like that? You said in your ad. that you’d 
do anything, you know. Oh, the sun makes you 
perspire, does it? That’s unfortunate. And— 
what’s that? You think you ought to stay in 
the city where chances are better? Wise 
George! Great little head of yours, G.A. They 
can’t fool you a bit. 

Well, they are taking on a lot of men in the 
shipping department down at Hulks, Bulks & 
Roper’s. It isn’t very exciting work, but there’s 
something coming and going down there, and 
you might be able to tie up with them. Oh, you 
think that would be a little bit heavy for your 
build? And you don’t like the rough class of 
men you might meet down there? Well, per- 
haps you are right, George. Teamsters do take 
names in vain, very often. Yes, they do villify 
the ancestry of their horses, on hot days. Quite 
right, old top, as usual. 

Now, let me think again, George Augustus. I 
am getting all run out of ideas. Ah, yes; here 
is another —- why not go to the nearest business 
man, tell him you do not know how to do any- 
thing, but want to learn how to do something, 
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and will start right at the bottom of the tadder, 
with your coat off and your sleeves rolled up, 
and make him open a place for you, just by 
sheer persistence and grit? Oh, yes, I know it 
would be a fib; I 
know that you do 
know a great deal; 
that you could jump 
right in and make 
the sales manager, 
or the factory ex- 
perts look like three 
pfennig if you had 
the chance. I know 
that. But just to gef the chance, you know. 
How about it? No? Because he might set you 
at work on something greasy? You might have 
to take off that four inch collar and put on blue 
overalls without any crease in the legs? Ah, 
yes, ’tis true. Only too true. 

Well, George, good luck to you. I am as 
barren of ideas, now, as a chorus-man. I hope 
you get your job doing anything, and that it 
suffices to provide. In case it doesn’t, George, 
quit it at once. Whenever you have reached 
the end of your resources, you will always have 

(Continued on page 2}) 




















VANISHED 
Gown transparent and bodice low, 
Hose of the gaudiest, meant to show; 
Coiffure elaborate, manners free, 
Powder and paint used skilfully ; 
Eyebrows pencilled, a studied smile, 
Conscious aping of courtesan’s wile: 
Filmiest laces, satin’s sheen — 
What has become of Sweet Sixteen? 





Sweet Sixteen of the artless ways 

And the ready blush of the olden days, 
‘Tripping along in its muslin white, 
Gaily chattering, eyes alight 

At the mystery deep of the world about 
A world of wonder, puzzle and doubt, 
Marvelling greatly at all things seen 
What has become of Sweet Sixteen? 


Maidenhood now is grown worldly wise 
And looketh on life with open eyes; 
Knowing or guessing the worst of it, 
Slightly cynical, wearied a bit; 

Quite impatient of every rule, 

Bored at mention or thought of school ; 
Self-possessed as a reigning queen 
What has become of Sweet Sixteen? 


Deft performer on ivory keys, 

Quite at home ’mid the subtleties 

Of the newest dance or the modes in dress, 
But lacking the old-time eagerness ; 
Roaming abroad at her own sweet will, 
With freedom to know, if she list, the thrill 
Of a glass of wine or a play unclean— 
What has become of Sweet Sixteen ? 

Walter G. Doty 


Gurode 
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TOO WISE 


MRS. FLASHTON: I guess this super-Parisian equipment will 
make a few passersby stop, look and grow green, Henry! 
MR. FLASHTON: Not nowadays, my dear; they’ll merely 
glance around for the moving-picture camera. 


WAR’S PRIVATIONS 


NELL: May’s complexion isn’t what it used to he. 
BELLE: The ravages of war. The domestic isn’t equal to the French rouge. 


WHAT JARRED HIM 
MRS. CLAYTON (at the opera): The opera seems to be boring you 
terribly, Paul. Why, you look absolutely disgusted ! 
MR. CLAYTON (an efficiency expert): The opera’s all right, Emma, but 
that fool conductor is making hundreds of unnecessary motions! 
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AFTER THE COLLISION 
YOUNG AMERICA (to haughty millionaire) : | see our men are having words. 
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Once a year 
I religiously read 
Arthur Machen’s ‘‘The Great God 
Pan,” simply for the sake of the 
shudder therein. Mr. Machen is an 
English writer whose ideal is quality ; 
like our own Henry B. Fuller, author 
of that rare book, ‘‘The Chevalier 
Pensieri Vani,’’ he prints not often, 
but then his books are worth while, 
and are acclaimed by lovers of fine 
literature — who become fewer with 
the years. Mr. Mitchell Kennerly 
was good enough to send me a little 
volume, packed with thought-stuff by 
Mr. Machen. It is called ‘‘ Hiero- 
glyphics,”’ and is a note upon ecstasy 
in literature. That sounds rather 
esoteric, does it not? But one is 
agreeably disappointed to find all 
plain sailing and clear reasoning. 
No new thing is ecstasy in literature, 
though the author has several sur- 
prises in store, one being “‘ Pickwick,”’ 
as an example — ‘‘Pickwick,’”’ be- 
cause of its Rabelaisian gusto. Some 
of Mr. Machen’s gods are Cervantas 
and Rabelais and Dickens. Good 
company. But he smashes Meredith, 
George Eliot, and Mrs. Ward. How- 
ever, likes and dislikes, while they 
serve as an excellent index to a 
critic’s temperament, are not the 
chiefest interest in this book. Ecstasy 
in purest form he asserts is the major 
quality that makes for genuine litera- 
ture, and, apparently, it leads us to 
the Church of Rome, judging from 
Mr. Machen’s conclusions. I should 
enjoy very much a discussion be- 
tween George Moore and Arthur 
Machen on the merits of Cardinal 
John Henry Newman as a stylist. 
The materialist and the mystic 
come to close grips would throw off a shower of many-colored sparks. 


Hieroglyphics 


ART 


Ecstasy in Art Now the primal gift of ecstasy is bestowed upon 

few. In our age Keats had it, and Shelley; Byron, 
despite his passion, missed it, and so did Wordsworth. We find it in 
Swinburne—he displayed it from the first; not many French poets boast 
its possession. Like the ‘“‘Cold Devils” of Felicien Rops, coiled in frozen 
ecstasy, the blasts of hell about them, Charles Baudelaire has the 
dangerous attribute. Poe and Heine knew ecstasy, and also Liszt. Wagner 
was the master adept of his century. Tschaikowsky followed him, and in 
the tiny piano scores of Chopin ecstasy is pinioned in a few bars, the soul 
rapt to heaven in a phrase. William Blake and El Greco, among painters, 
were ecstatics, and St. Theresa, the mystic. Richard Strauss has 
shown a rare variation on the theme of ecstasy; voluptuousness, troubled 
by pain, the soul tormented by strange nuances. Rodin is of this suffering 
choir. Let us drop the old aesthetic rule of thumb and confess that during 
the last century a new race of artists sprang up from some strange 
element, and, like flying fish, revealed to a wondering world their composite 
structure. Thus we find Berlioz painting with his instrumentation; Franz 
Liszt, Tschaikowsky, and Richard Strauss filling their symphonic poems 
with drama and poetry; and Richard Wagner inventing an art which he 
believed to embrace the seven arts. There is Ibsen, who used the 
dramatic form as a vehicle for his anarchistic ideas, and Nietzsche, who 
was such a poet that he was able to sing a mad philosophy into life; and 
Rossetti, who painted poems and made poetry that is pictorial. Sculpture 
was the only art that had resisted this universal disintegration, this 
imbroglio of all the arts. 


No sculptor before Rodin had dared to break the 
line, dared to shiver the syntax of stone. For 
sculpture is a static, not a dynamic art, is it not? It is in space, not time. 
Let us observe the rules, though we preserve the chill spirit of the 
cemetery! What Mallarme attempted to do with French poetry Rodin 
accomplished in clay. His marbles do not represent but present emotion; 
indeed, they are the evocation of emotion itself, as in music form and 


Rodin’s Ecstasy 





substance coalesce. If Rodin did not, 
like Mallarme, arouse ‘‘the silent 
thunder afloat in the leaves,” he 
can summon from the vasty deep the 
spirits of love, hate, pain, sin, despair, 
beauty, ecstasy—above all, ecstasy. 
He is a master in its psychology. 
It may be decadence, as any art is 
decadence which stakes the parts 
against the whole. The same was said 
of Beethoven by the followers of 
Haydn, and the successors of Richard 
Strauss will be surely abused as 
violently as the Wagnerians abuse 
Strauss to-day — employing against 
him the same critical artillery which 
did such excellent service against 
Wagner. That this ecstasy should 
be aroused by pictures of love and 
death, as in the case of Poe and 
Baudelaire, Wagner and Strauss, 
must not be adjudged a black crime. 
In the far East they hypnotize neo- 
phytes with a bit of broken mirror; 
for in the kingdom of art as in the 
kingdom of heaven tuere are many 
mansions. Possibly it was a relic 
of his early admiration for Baude- 
laire that set Wagner to extorting 
ecstasy from his orchestra by images 
of love and death; and no doubt the 
temperament that seeks such com- 
binations — a temperament com- 
moner in mediaeval days than ours 

was Wagner’s. He makes his Isolde 
sing mournfully and madly over a 
corpse, and throwing herself upon 
the body of Tristan she dies shaken 
by the sweet cruel pains of love. 


HVNEKER 


Richard Fstasy in Love 


Strauss closely 
patterns after and Death 


Wagner, in his ‘‘ Salome’’—there is 
the head of a dead man, and there is the same dissolving ecstasy ; both men 
play with similar counters—love and death and death and love. And Rodin 
too. In Pisa we may see—attributed by Vasari—the fresco by Orcagna, 
of the “‘ Triumph of Death.”” The sting of the flesh and the way of the 
flesh are inextricably blended in Rodin’s ‘‘Gate of Hell.” His principal 
reading for forty years has been Dante and Baudelaire. ‘‘The Divine 
Comedy’”’ and ‘“‘Les Fleurs du Mal” are the keystone in this white and 
tragic symphony of Rodin’s. Love and life and bitterness and death rule 
the themes of his marbles. Like Beethoven and Wagner he breaks the 
academic laws of his art; but then he is Rodin, and he magnificently 
achieves where lesser men would perish. 


By C. B. FALLS 


Nowadays Rodin is rather pessimistic in his opinions. Some of His 
Art is dead; art which is contemplation has no raison Opinions 
d’etre in this madly-hurried materialistic age. But was PENCONS 
there ever an age when an artist didn’t utter this profound commonplace? 
We can fancy Phidias sighing over the decadence of taste in the glorious 
Athens of his day. Art is taste, said Rodin, and who has taste? Evidently 
those who appreciate the art of Rodin, and purchase his marbles! At his 
atelier in the Depot des Marbres, rue de |’Universite, the sculptor does 
most of his work. There I’ve seen him, as well as at Meudon, posing his 
models—rather, avoiding the conventional pose. They march freely around 
the studio, all the while keenly watched. When a movement which he has 
been searching for presents itself, he cries ‘‘Halt!’’ and rapidly sketches. 
The amount of memoranda he has thus accumulated is great and priceless. 
He is chiefly concerned with the movement, as other sculptors are with 
contours. For him there are no rigid silhouettes, no petrefaction of life; 
all is shimmering surface, the light plays on every muscle, and every 
movement is rooted in muscle. Depth, volume, not surface planes, is his 
ideal. There is not a muscle in the body which does not translate interior 
variations. Therefore, to the true artist there is nothing ugly in nature; 
if you see ugliness yours is the fault, not nature’s. The artist must sit at 
the feet of nature and endeavor to learn her secrets. Humility should be 
his watchword. Most artists thrust on nature the results of their own 
imperfect vision. Rodin is the same now as he was at the beginning of his 

(Continued on page 21) 

















THE RECKONING 


(You would like to sleep but you can’t because in the 
next room Her Voice is busy totting up what the trip cost. 
His Voice shows that, like yourself, he would like to shake 
hands with Old Man Morpheus, but he won’t be allowed 
to take the train for Sleepyville till the last cent is present 
or accounted for.) 

HIS VOICE (pretty much tired): Well, why 
don’t you just lump that last five dollars under 
profit and loss. It’s spent. We can’t get it back. 
What’s the use of bothering about where it went. 

HER VOICE (with rising indignation): Well, I 
certainly will NOT lump it under profit and loss. 
Before we start home I’m going to know exactly 
how it was spent. Now that cut glass butter- 
dish for mamma. Did I put that down? 

HIS VOICE: Four hours ago. 

HER VOICE: And how much did Tommy’s 
book cost? I know that’s a new item. 

HIS VOICE (very reckless): Dollar-’n-a-half. 

HER VOICE: No such thing. It was only 





REMEMBERED 


PATRON: Waiter, have you forgotten me? 
WAITER: No, sir; you are the Soused 
Mackerel. 





CLASS” 


eighty-seven cents, and you know it. (Deep 
silence. Sudden excitement.) Oh, something 
else! What did you give the bellboy yesterday ? 

HIS VOICE (yawning): A-a-awmph! Dunno. 
Dime. 

HER VOICE ( triumphantly): There’s ten cents 
more, and with eighty-seven makes ninety-seven. 
But you had no right to give him more than a 
nickel. (Chirping.) Oh, and those fares Wed- 
nesday. We went down-town twice and back 
that’s forty — and then coming back the second 
time you insisted on paying allthe fares. That’s 
fifty-five cents altogether, and with ninety-seven 
makes a dollar fifty-two, and that leaves only 
three forty-eight missing. 

HIS VOICE (desperately): Well, | remember 
losing three forty-five of that out at the Park. 


HER VOICE: Oh, don’t you think you’re funny, 
though! (Severely.) You just settle down and 
think, and think hard. 

HIS VOICE (snoring): Sn-n-n-na-a-a-a 
(Silence. Your watch ticks fitfully. Through 
the open window comes the clatter of dishwashing 
from the kitchen below. ) 


HER VOICE (chirping with joy): Oh, I know! 
I know! Don’t you remember Saturday at the 
Park we met Mrs. Schmeltman from Milwaukee 
and the lunch cost a dollar forty-five, and we 
sent Bertha that money order for two dollars so 
she could go to the Sunday-school excursion? 
And there’s three pennies in my pocketbook. 
Now we know where every cent went. Don’t 
you feel better? 

HIS VOICE (very sleepily): .Um-m-m-m-m. 
(Silence again. More watch ticking. Masculine 
snores. Pause. Somebody in the next room 
jumps out of bed and turns on the light. Rustle 
of paper.) 








HER VOICE (much excited): John, John. 
Quick. Wake up. 

HIS VOICE: Umaw-w- whasama’r? (You 
can imagine his sleepy unintelligent expression as 
he sits up in bed rubbing his eyes.) 

HER VOICE: Oh, what will we do? 

HIS VOICE: Whatshmatter? 

HER VOICE: It’s terrible! 

HIS VOICE: For the love of Pete — what- 

HER VOICE: John, I forgot all about that eight 
dollars and seventy-five cents we spent on Wil- 
liam’s family the night we took them to the 
theater, and if you count that in then altogether 
we’ve spent four dollars and sixty-three cents 
more than we took with us, besides the railroad 
tickets. It belongs to somebody else. We've 
stolen it. What will we do? What can we do? 


( You never find out what they do, but you know 
what youdo. You get up and dress and go down- 
stairs into the lobby, and eventually lose seven- 
teen dollars in the very poker game which you 
went to bed to escape.) 





ADMIRATION 
Say! He can run upside down 
as fast as I can right side up! 
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PUCKS GOLF IDIOT PAVAILE 











Author of * Modern Golf,” “ The Soul of Golf,’ “How to Learn Golf,” Fte. 


War is in the air. Many 


THE WAR Americans are suffering for 

OF THE it—most of them innocently. 
ee mus’ in the 

HANDS I feel that i t be in t 


fashion. 

Of arms and the golfer i 
sing. I really ought to say of ‘“‘hands,’’ but 
arms will do to go on with. 

The annoying part of it is that most Americans 
who are suffering from this war are entirely 
innocent. They have been put into it by am- 
bitious persons who desire to make capital — of 
two kinds — out of the mistakes of others. 

Therefore, let us concern ourselves immedi- 
ately with the war of the hands and its result as 
regards the innocent American golfer who takes 
note of it in any way. 

Firstly, brethren— and excuse me if i forget 
the secondly, for iam not much of a preacher— 
there isn’t really any war of the hands—or arms. 

There never really is any war between the 
various members of the normal, healthy man 
when he is engaged in a normal healthy occupa- 
tion—and i think we may claim that golf now 
comes within this category. 

Therefore, in the kingdom of golf there is not 
really a war between the eastern state and the 
western state, which means the right and the left 
according to the direction in which you are 
driving, if it doesn’t happen to be north or south 
or some modification thereof. 

Now listen and be sensible for a few minutes 
if you can. Wherever i goi hear you or your 
brother bug saying how much he does with his 
right or his left hand or arm or wrist at some 
particular portion of some particular stroke—and 
straightway i know he has much nightmare. 

There is no stroke in the whole realm of golf 
wherein one is called on to apportion the power 
that is exerted by each hand at divers portions 
of the stroke. 

Yea, verily i know that much such tosh is 
freely written, and that it is believed in by 
countless thousands, who pay dearly for their 
credulity. 

Let me ask this question. Did anyone ever 
hear of the manner in which it is incumbent on 


the left wrist to take back the axe or the scythe, 
the cricket or the baseball bats in the backward 
or upward swing? I trow not. 

Why then should we submit to this nonsense 
in golf? This absolute imbecility — the outcome 
of the brainless vaporing of incompetent journal- 
ists struggling frantically to say something new 
about a game whereof nothing new has been 
written for generations, except lies—and my stuff, 
which is mainly old truth, called revolutionary 
rot until about five years ago—whew-w-w. 

That took a long breath. 

But, dear brethren, what i say has a certain 
solid value in it for you. Why should you allow 
these silly nonentities to stir up strife between 
your innocent hands or arms? 

Let me ask you if you ever found it necessary 
to apportion to each of them the respective 
amount of work it was to do in any other thing 
wherein they were called upon to co-operate, 
except in the golf drive. 

I answer for you unhesitatingly ‘‘ No,”’ and i go 
further and say that never, even in the golf 
drive, would you have thought of doing so but 
for the insidious voice of the mischief-making 
journalist, masquerading under the guise of 
some famous golfer, who, himself, would not 
now dare to follow the nonsense that is associated 
with his name, and continues to run ’round the 
world spreading war and rumors of war and 
dissension and strife where should be only peace 
and harmony. 

Verily i say unto you, dear brethren, that if 
you desire to have peace and harmony among 
the members of your body you must forget all 
such nonsense as the apportioning of power to 
any particular part of any particular member 
during any particular part of the golf stroke 
while it is in the making. 

That is the time that you must be perfectly 
natural if you would get the best result of which 
you are capable. 

In a perfect golf drive there is, so far as i am 
aware, no single unnatural motion. 

If the golf drive, as usually explained in golf 
books alleged to be by champions, were cinemat- 
ographed it would be something utterly unlike 


anything any of them, severally or compositely, 
ever did. Therefore, don’t do it, my friend, 
but be natural. 

I don’t know you, but i know enough about 
your game to know that somewhere, somehow, 
somewhen you are obsessed by that idea that it 
is the right or the left that is doing it. 

If you really believe it, why don’t you try it 
one-handed. It would be almost better than try- 
ing to ladie out so much poundage per paw. 

Believe me, dear brother bug, this thing can- 
not successfully be done. 

J. H. Taylor after going baldheaded for grip- 
ping firmly with the left hand and putting it in 
absolute command of the stroke, says that he 
himself grips very firmly with both hands— but 
he adds that he should hesitate to advise others 
to do the same. 

Well, a method that has five open champion- 
ships to back it, when one knows that it really is 
the method that won those championships and 
not the rot of some journalist, has much to 
recommend it — what? 

Also, it may be remarked, that Vardon has 
never shown us a stroke wherein the left is 
master, although, he does infer that it is. 

James Braid tells us that from the top of the 
stroke until we have done our business — that is 
sent the ball on its way — we must be in a state 
of supreme tension. 

We cannot very well follow out these rules if 
we are going to allow so much power to one 
hand or arm and so much to another. 

Also, as Vardon says, if we try to introduce 
our extra energy at one particular place in the 
swing we are very likely to disturb its rhythm. 

Very likely? Absolutely certain! 

Therefore, secondly and lastly, dear brethren, 
there is enough war in the world just now with- 
out permitting any unnecessary civil war in the 
kingdom of golf, so take my advice and cut out 
all idea of conflict between the right and the left, 
forget all about apportioning the power to each 
or either of them. Leave that to Mother Nature 
and concentrate your mental and physical powers 
on hitting the durned little thing and — your game 
will be much better. 
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He Came to the Woods to Shoot Song Birds 
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THE HIDDEN MYSTERY 


II 

Zephyrs whisper through the hedge, 
As we linger by the edge 
Of the pool and fondly pledge 

True devotion; 
Yet, although [I’m glad to know, 
You are fair and pure as snow, 
I would like it if you’d show 

More emotion! 


Oh the sky is blue and bland 

As the grass is, where we stand 

While I kiss your lily hand 
Most sedately ; 


Yes, the heart within me warms 
At the wonder of your charms 


And above, as you may see, 
Hang the pumpkins on the tree, 
(Well, they look like that to me, 
Very greatly). And within my manly arms 
I would place you; 
But the way that you’re arrayed, 
With your hoops and stiff brocade, 


Make it hopeless, I’m afraid, 


IV 
Here we are—and here we stay 
In our stately poster way, 
Careless what the people say 
Who may view us; 
But, I would be more content 


i4 
I'o embrace you. 


If as o’er your hand I bent 
I knew what the artist meant 
When he drew us! 
Berton Braley 


ILcusTRaTeo ey A. G. HULL 
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THE PASTEBOARD CHARLEMAGNES 


By Benjamin De Casseres 


If a vote had been taken in Europe on the fifteenth day of last June 
on the question of a general European war the majority against the insane 
proposition would have been so great that the war-lords on the thrones 
of the world and the little war-lords who dream of Glory as a sort of 
mephitic rainbow hanging over a world covered with withered skulls would 
have scurried to cover, not to be heard from again for some years. 

But an Archduke and an Archduchess of the reigning house of Austria 
were assassinated one sunny day in Bosnia, and the world began, in its 
secret dressing-room, to prink itself for slaughter. Not that the Archduke 
or Archduchess were of any special moment in the economic, social or 
political makeup of the world. Not that a crowned head more or less adds 
to or subtracts from the general utility or general inutility of things. But 
it was the Excuse that the Military Spirit and the Dream of Conquest had 
been waiting for. 

A pistol shot from a boy blew off the Lid. The curtain that covered 
the stage of Sinister Designs dropped, disclosing to the astounded gaze of 
the human race the beginning of the first act in a tragedy that must have 
been rehearsed under their very noses for fifty years- so well was every- 
thing staged. The Old Ghost, like Hamlet’s father, was in arms again, 
mailed and accoutered for murder, walking the ramparts of the world. 

Pro Patria! rings out again from the brazen throats of a thousand 
trumpets. When did that mystic call Pro Patria! ever fail the Parasites 
who live on human weakness and who go into their Valhallas wearing their 
aureoles of human blood? The war-lords of the ages, standing like 
muezzins on their palace roofs, have since the dawn of “civilization” 
sounded their mystic Pro Patria in the ears of this pitiful Man stalled on a 
star for the amusement of the Military Spirit and the beatification of some 
super-thug. When have they ever called “For Mankind”? One King 
did, and he was crucified. 

To-day Europe is a shambles. Towns are dynamited and blown up 
scientifically just as they do it in the “movies,” dearie. There is a smear 
of human fiesh on the cathedrals and the city halls. There is blood for 
breakfast, dinner and supper. 

And meanwhile from Siberia aye, from far-away Japan- to Land’s 
End there rings Pro Patria! And the great Blood-Guzzlers, the Borgias of 
the Military Spirit, the hereditary gunmen, the Marquis de Sades of Glory 

are they at the front? These pasteboard Charlemagnes and Hannibals 
who are the products of “Civilization’s” tired sheets where are they? 
Where Iago should be — behind the screen. 

“Ah!” says the Military Spirit in the ear of those who are of the War 
Party in all times, “why should you dip your dear pinky-pinky hands in 
blood? With a million workingmen and my Pro Patria Ill do the job for 
you. For you, dear Emperor and Czar, the chariot of the gods; for these 
dupes the giant crematoriums which roll over the battlefields. It is enough 
that you should go to the hospitals once in a while and void your pity on a 
sick peasant or stick your finger in the wound of a longshoreman. You are 
the patron saint of the new murder machines. Let us test them on the 
poor. The widows and orphans will be taken care of in the almshouses 
and morgues. Shed a tear if you will, but mind you do it in public and it 
is bulletined to the world.” 

> + # 


There are many platitudinarians who will tell you that the Military 
Spirit is a “spirit that makes for righteousness,” that it is the “base of all 
civilized countries,” that it is the great corrective and purgative, that it is 
the sword that has always kept the rational balances among the races. 
Like everything that is uttered by the beneficiaries of the Status Quo, 
there is an element of truth in all this. But as a matter of fact these mil- 
itarists and upholders of militarism have hunted up these psychological 
reasons and put them forth in order to justify what they love instinctively 
and a priori—that is murder, loot and glory. 

For every instinct there is a justification. The sword is the basis of 
civilization and the arts; therefore praised be the sword! The reasoning 
is perfect, but the motive is transparent. The militarist, like all reasoners, 
is a hypocrite. What he loves is war, bonfires and foraging. He would 
be sublime if he dared affirm it (as the mighty Attila did—Attila who 
never talked morality and Pro Patria—Attila who had the courage of his 
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will-to-transgress and who spurned masks). But not your militarist of 
this century! He kills “to spread the arts and sciences,” to extend the 
“arts of peace” (pah!), to carry “our superior civilization” to the 
“benighted.” Do you catch a whiff out of that cesspool of platitudes? 
He paints his juggernaut to look like a trolley car. Ageless, smiling, 
lecherous faker! 

The gleam and glitter of the sublime hung about Napoleon. He was a 
great bandit. He was a militarist the militarist because he loved con- 
quest and glory. He was a superman because he recognized no standard 
but his own. His cynicism was as naked as his sword, and cut as deep. 
But read the speeches and listen to the prayers of the present-day papier 
mache epiphanies of the ancient war-lords. There are no greater cowards 
in all the world’s history than these rulers and their lobbygows. Morally, 
mentally and most generally physically (for your fuming militarist sits on 
the Board of Strategy and “moves” with the government when the enemy 
is at the gates) they are chicken-hearted. They have the paranoiac’s dream 
of Grandeur, and they are supper-men, not supermen. When they shall be 
carried into Valhalla by the Valkyries of Big Business to the tune of one of 
Mendelssohn’s chocolate-caramel masterpieces they will be set to work 
keeping the armor bright for Hannibal, Caesar, Attila and Napoleon. 

War-lords! Saviors of their country! Menof Destiny! They are 
nothing but uniformed gunmen and the silent partners of the moneyed 
vampires of the poor, who pay all bills. They recolor maps with the gore 
of fellowmen, because they are bored to death by their stables and boudoirs. 
In effect, the psychology of the militaristic spirit and the “war-lords” in 
this twentieth century is the psychology of bluff and fake and ennui. 

But the psychology of human credulity is quite another thing. Why 
have the peoples in Europe, in this twentieth century, “fallen for the old 
stuff”? How is it that Mankind in this super-enlightened (!) age has con- 
sented to be the “fall guy” for the Things Higher Up. That is the tragic 
question. That is the vital question. That is the question. Is militarism, 
after all, rooted in the human heart, and must the paradox be enunciated 
that the human race loves the thing that kills it? That eternal Imp of the 
Perverse that lies buried in the vats of the Heart does that account for the 
pitiful surrender of the millions to the demon tocsin of militarism? Is 
murder the eternal law of the universe? 

Militarism that bludgeons individuality; militarism that turns our 
quivering, aspiring bodies and minds into mannikins; militarism that admits 
nothing sacred into its hideous brain; militarism that finds within its own 
soul absolution for every crime, flourishes on human credulity. That single 
word Authority must be struck out of our social and political lexicon before 
the Kings and generals and the Fake of the Brass Button and the Gunman 
in Epaulettes are no more. 

Not only must Authority in the shape of a single man or a group of 
men be shattered herculean task! but the oldest superstition must be 
shattered hopeless task, maybe the superstition of patriotism. Thous- 
ands of individuals have already shattered this foolish, fanatical love of 
country. Until the brain dominates the heart in racial matters, the spectre 
of Militarism will always be just around the corner. For the world must 
face one great truth, and that is this: Militarism will never be killed until 
fanatical patriotism is killed. Tolstoi long ago pointed this out. To many 
men who are against militarism that sounds almost like blasphemy. All 
truth does. 

There are antimilitarists who mouthe and drool about the “evils of war” 
and the “horrors of rule by the sword.” But they never dare face the 
psychic root of the militarist instinct. It is in themselves. The radical 
socialists and individualists alone point to the remedy: Cease the fanatical 
worship of a printed piece of bunting, send the national hymns to the 
musical limbo, cut from the Lexicon of Abracadabra the Pro Patria. 

The answer to the European massacre is that the human race must 
take possession of the planet by right of eminent domain. Imaginary 
boundaries must cease. In no other way can militarism be abolished. 
Already does there waik the earth some administrative redeemer, some 
genius who will restore this little star to those who own it? Who knows? 

To that mighty trinity in Europe who have fomented this war the 
Reigning Houses, the Thugs of Big Business and the Money Sharks — there 
must be shown no mercy for they know what they do. But for the 
millions who are killing one another, all pity and all forgiveness for they 
know not what they do. “Lay down your arms” yes; but not until you 
have swept the blood-lappers from the world! 
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WHEN YOU TAKE OFF A TIRE 
Oh, motoring’s pleasant, and outings are fine, 
When the going is good and the world is a-shine, ’ 
When the monster you ride, with a glide and a bound, Cy e “Ne 
Is a cousin to Pegasus, spurning the ground ; Pio ., \ aN 
But, oh, when you squat in the dust or the mire i=, y fi, 
And (first time in life) have to take off a tire. W, fy); | A ig ‘ 
A sh pO 
A moment ago and your car was as light rae ie I ) 
As the steeds of Aurora beginning their flight, ‘i eN SY 
And now, with a blow-out, ’tis heavy and dead A > 
As the Giant of Cardiff, encoffined in lead. \ vi 4 
A wrath rages in you and curses aspire i {| | 
As you labor (the first time) to take off a tire. WM \ \ \ 
[a \} Hl \ \ \ \ 
Oh, why was the auto invented, and why Do) i Hi, . a” Lil A en 
Do scoundrels purvey them and idiots buy ? IH) i, . — ha g a | 
And why, if you had to buy, why did you not Wi ~ Va dif TS: | 
Buy some other make than the cripple you got? 4 N — —<— 
May the man who designed it slow-roast in The Fire A DOUBLE SHOCK 
Till he make you a really detachable tire! GRANDDAUGHTER: Good gracious! Is that my grandmother ? 
GRANDMOTHER: Good gracious! Is that my granddaughter? 
Oh, it’s you for a railroad, a trolley, a hack, 
A horse and a buggy which go and get back. 
But no; you are tied to this hulk of a hearse ’ : 
hich breaks you when going and, stopping, does worse. Aye, the rose on the tree means a root in tie soil, 
You are fool to its freaks, you are slave without hire. And pleasure and luxury run back to toil. 
oy ° ° P . . 
Soul tien: ten thes ei: dean an tle alll a teed Divorce is a tense of the sweetheart and wife, 
And even a tomh is the mark of a life. 
Well, life is a payment. We spend as we go, Oh, this wisdom of mine! which I do not require, 
And the more we collect, still the more we do owe. Since ’tis you, and not I, who must take off the tire! 
If you’re down in the dumps, you’ve dropped from a height Edmund Vance Cooke. 
A headache to-day was a gayness last night. 
And to speed like the wind for the world to admire God made the country and, being no 
Makes it sometimes incumbent to take off a tire. booster, very sensibly left the town to man. 
! 
. 
ON WITH THE DANCE 
PURITAN GOVERNOR (three hundred years before the “Lame Duck,”’ etc.): Now then! One——two——three——DIP! 
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By William Massce 





j THE REVOLT OF LITTLE BLANCHE 


Illustrated by W. E. Hill 
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NY, ITH a deep sigh little Blanche Silver 
\\ rose from her comfortable arm- 
\' \ chair. The paper-covered novel 

that had engaged her attention 
since noontime was reluctantly laid aside, and 
she descended from the heights of romance to 
the more prosaic occupation of preparing the 
evening meal. 

Her pretty forehead, however, was wrinkled 
in a frown as she busied herself about the 
kitchen; the task, evidently, was not entirely to 
her liking. 

A ring at the front door startled her, and she 
glanced up at the clock in dismay. 

“‘Now why on earth is Jim coming home so 
early to-night?’”’ she petulantly exclaimed. 
‘*Why, it’s not even five yet, and nothing’s near 
ready for dinner; and I’il bet he’ll be as cross 
as an old bear again. He’s always poking fun 
at me and my cooking, as it is; but, just the 
same, I haven’t noticed him offering to take me 
out to any more restaurants, at that.” 

She tossed her head angrily as the bell pealed 
a second summons. 

“Humph! It’s too bad, Mr. James Silver, 
that you can’t use your key for once, when you 
might know I’m busy slaving for you in this old 
kitchen!”’ 

Five feet of righteous indignation strode down 
the hall and flung open the door. Then she 
started back with a muffled cry, and stared 
with incredulous eyes at the tall familiar 
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dinner, by George, cooking in the kitchen now. 
And yet——__ Tell me, little girl,’’ his keen glance 
seemed to pierce her, ‘‘do you never think of 
the old days? Or have you forgotten them 
and me?” 

She did not reply; only stared with averted 
face out of the window, while a flood of tender 
memories swept over her. Forgotten? Could 
she ever forget! 

He laughed shortly, with a tinge of bitterness. 

**So you won’t even answer me, Babe?”’ he 
murmured wistfully; her heart thrilled at the 





old familiar nick- 
name. ‘‘ Well then, 
I suppose I’ll have 
to talk for the two 
of us.” 

He reached out 
and took both her 
hands in his. She 
did not resist him. 

**Little woman,”’ he said, softly, “‘you do 
miss me—and you cannot deny it. No don’t 
even trouble to open your pretty lips! I wouldn’t 
believe you if you did. The dances and the 
good times and the laughter and life—ah! they 
are not all so easily forgotten, little butterfly 
and especially not when one is so fond of them 
as you were. Why, your eyes betray you 
right now—they tell me that you still remember ! 
Blanche, this separation is just killing me, that’s 
all. I’ve been a failure since we parted. And 
all because of you. I can find no one to take 
your place. It’s youl need, and I must have 
you again, Jim or no Jim! Come, girl,”’ his 
voice was a Caress; “‘just you and I—and what 
won’t we all accomplish? Will you come with 
me? I know it’s a big thing that I’m asking 
but if you still care, you'll do it—to-night 
now!”’ 

Her eyes were starry. Forgotten was every- 
thing—-Jim, scandal, the dinner; she knew only 
that Bob—her Bob—had come to her again, 

after what had seemed veritable ages of 


Blanche 





figure outlined on the threshold. 

““You!”’ she gasped, as the color left 
her face. ‘‘Why—why—Bob! What 
does this mean? I thought—after all 
that happened———-!”’ Her voice trailed 
off in a sob. 

The man smiled slowly, ruefully—but 
his eyes brightened at the sight of her. 

“*Yes, Blanche,” he said quietly—but 
his tones were strained and tense. ‘I 
know I’ve broken my promise not to 
see you again—-but—ah! forgive me— 
this once-- please! I just had to come 
to-day, little girl; I couldn’t stand it 
any longer. Won’t you hear me for 
an instant?” 

She stood there motionless; then, 
struck by a sudden fear, grasped his 
arm pleadingly. 

**No, Bob, no! And please go—now 

at once! Jim may come home any 
moment, and——’”’ 

A scowl darkened his face. 

“Never mind that!”’ he roughly re- 
plied. ‘‘I’ll take care of Jim!” 

**Bob!”’ She shrank back horrified. 
“You wouldn’t——”’ 

“‘Oh don’t be alarmed, little one,”’ 
returned the man. “I'll do nothing 
rash. But I must speak to you, that’s 
all-so why not invite me in, and have 
it over with? Please, girl!”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders despair- 
ingly, and, without a word, led the way 
into the library. 

The man stood silently for a moment, 
looking curiously down at her. 

“And so we are thoroughly domesti- 
cated now, Blanche?’’ he smiled. ‘‘ Who 
would ever have dreamed it possible! 
Why, I can even smell dinner — his 








“Please go. Jim may come home at any moment.” 


longing and yearning; that he needed 
her; and nothing else mattered. 

She smiled uncertainly up at him, 
and her voice trembled as she whis- 
pered: 

“You are right, boy! 
terrible mistake—but, thank heaven, 
it’s not too late to rectify it. Oh, I 
should never have yielded to Jim’s 
pleading — I did not realize— but how I 
have suffered these last few weeks! 
But now! Wait just a moment, Bob, 
till I slip on another gown—and—we’ll 
go — quickly —- before— before I lose 
my nerve!”’ 

“*You little wonder!’’ he cried, and 
drew her close, in triumph. But sud- 
denly she shrank back in horror; a 
key turned in the lock—and the next 
instant Jim confronted them. 

His face flushed angrily, and he took 
a quick step forward. 

When at last he spoke, his voice was 
ominously quiet : 

“*Well, Swanson! Just what the devil 
does all this mean?”’ 

Bob glanced at him defiantly, and 
his hold of the girl did not relax. 

“*T’ll tell you, Silver,”’ he said slowly, 
**it means that Blanche is tired of wast- 
ing her life here, in keeping house for 
you—and I was foolish in ever allowing 
her to do it. Good Lord, man! Think 
of it! You take this girl—the best 
dancer in the whole city, Bob Swan- 
son’s partner—and then you expect 
her to stay home and cook your dinners, 
while your folks are away— just because 
she is your sister! Well, that all ends 
right now! We’re on our way down 
to the Beach Casino.” 


I’ve made a 
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Berry Wall and Mrs. Mackay on the Bois de Bologne 
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By M. DE ZAYAS 





THE POWER OF SILENCE 


“*I never listened to anything so soothing, and 
yet uplifting, as the lecture I heard at the club 
to-day on the power of silence. The lecturer 
said that perfect rest and ‘silence were one, and 
goodness knows I need perfect rest if anyone 
does, with this big house to manage, and you, 
George, and the children! Now that we are all 
together this evening I am going to put in prac- 
tise what I heard, so you can’t say any more 
that my club life is all foolishness when you see 
how the inspiration I gain from it will ultimately 
prove a beneficent influence to you all, 

“*Now, George, dear, please put your news- 
paper down; and, children, let the victrola alone, 
and just for fifteen minutes—just fifteen short 
minutes—we will surrender ourselves to. that 
all-healing all—all (now, what did that lecturer 
call it?) well, anyway, the power of silence. 


**Don’t rattle the newspaper, George, we must 
be completely undistracted by any sound what- 
ever. Sh-h-h! Sh-h-h! Billy, you mustn’t kick 
your heels together. Sh-h-h! Oh, George, isn’t 


this blissful! Everything so quiet. When our 
silence is over, remind me to show you the 
samples I got from the tailor and see which you 
like best. Sh-h-h! George, did you turn off the 
lights in your dressing-room before you came 
down to dinner? Now I wonder if you really 
did!- No; Marjorie, you don’t need to go up- 
stairs and see. I had rather you would rest 
in silence. If father chooses to run up big elec- 
tricity bills he can do so. He has to pay them, 
although of course I will be the one to suffer in 
the end-—-I always am. Isn’t it fifteen minutes 
yet? I’m sure your watch must be slow, George. 
Well, then, sh-h-h! Billy, stop whispering to 
Marjorie. You will be nothing but a bundle of 
nerves when you grow up if you don’t learn 
to keep still. Isn’t it fifteen minutes now? 
Well, anyway, we have been silent long enough 
for the first time; we must accustom ourselves 
to it by degrees. Didn’t you find it restful, 
George? Now, Marjorie, put that new march 
on the victrola, the one [where all the instru- 
ments come in, I mean; and leave the top open 
so it will sound nice and loud!” 


NOT AS YET 


Grover C. ',oening, engineer of the Wright Aeroplane 
Company, says that flying grows safer.— News Item. 


Maybe it does, Mr. Loening; maybe it does. 
Maybe I should be just as safe in one of your 
excessively interesting little machines, flapping 
its delicate wings two thousand feet above the 
new-mown hay, as walking along the macadam- ~ 
ized road, leaping like the hart at the toot of the 
chauffeurs’ horns. Maybe you are right, Grover. 
And yet I am that cantankerous; I am that 
skeptical and conservative; I am so far from 
being red-blooded and adventurous, old chap, 
that for the present I am not going to invest. 

For, you know, there is something demni- 
tionably satisfying to me in the knowledge that 
both my number sevens are planted on a firm 
place in the Western Hemisphere, that I should 
not feel happy elsewhere. I have rejoiced to feel, 
these many years, that the extent of my fall, if 
fall I must, will be but five feet seven and one-half 
inches. I have learned to be patient at my infe- 
riority to the soaring swallow and the swooping 
sparhawk. I have resigned myself to the fate of 
never being a bird-man, an air-man, a volplaner, 
or any other of those heroes of the headlines. 
I shall not bring great fame to my posterity, 
I know; but I have a sneaking idea that if my 
posterity cares for that brand of fame, they can 
go and win it for themselves. 

I fell out of a tree once, Grover. You may not 
care a whoop— but I did. It was many years 
ago, but my collarbone has never quite recov- 
ered. I remember distinctly that no guardian 
angel spread a mattress for me as I was obey- 
ing the ancient gravitating law. No kind force 
of Nature placed a single interfering way-station 
between me and the destination I had to hit. 
The impact was a thing to be remembered. 
And now, when I consider the fact that that 
memorable flight was only about ten feet, and 
that in my little aeroplane I might mount to dizzy 
altitudes, and that I should be just as swift com- 
ing down as I had been going up, I murmur to 
myself a soft and cooing ‘‘ Nay, nay.” 


IN WAR AND IN PEACE 

‘The thing to do,” said the fierce-looking 
man who was thinking of the war, ‘‘is to post- 
pone your engagement till you’re sure of your 
position.”’ 

‘*That’s right, too,’’ said the sad-looking man 
who was thinking of something else. ‘‘If more 
people did that there’d be fewer unhappy mar- 
riages.”’ 


FROM THE POLKVILLE “CLARION” 


We are pleased to state that Lash Butterbaw, 
who had his back severely wrenched last week 
by being inadvertently yanked out of his wagon 
by a hearty handshake from the Hon. John R. 
Fury, who is making an early and vigorous cam- 
paign for re-election to the Legislature, is now 
able to straighten up and take an unbiased view 
of the political outlook. 





SOME SWISH 


TERENCE: I’d hate to be 
about that la-ad in fiy-toime. 
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King William of Albania 
Has left for milder regions; 
The Kaiser said the facts would show 
That vict’ry crowned his legions. 
This point, as we deploy to press, 
Was argued by the British ; 
The price of beer 
Is quite austere, 
And trade continues skittish. 


The Russian Tzar informed the Poles 
That they would be more Polar, 
If they would land a telling blow 
On Wilhelm’s royal solar ;* 
The Zeppelins are blowing up 
As fast as was expected— 
We'd hate to die 
So bally high, 


And Belgium is bisected. 


The Russians and the Japanese 
Are fighting now like brothers; 
Tis said that Italy will soon 
Join William—or the others. 
Imported and domestic pearls 
We fear will yet be higher ; 
The Dove of Peace 
May fry in Greece 
And Hinman lost a tire. 


Plexus. 
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My Lady Astor, so they say, 
Wore linen to the tennis; 
The censorship has proved the sword 
Less mighty than the pen is! 
Will. Sulzer says that Sulzer will 
Be Governor for certain; 
The Colonel’s light 
Is burning bright, 
And Broadway raised its curtain. 
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THE NEWS IN RIME 


G. Sharp, our French ambassador, 
Has sailed for his annointment, 
A note of harmony was struck 
By Mr. Sharp’s appointment. 
King George reviewed the christening 
Of Baby Prince Alastair : 
The news from Nish 
Is as you wish, 
And golf is still our master. 


M. Maeterlinck, Beeographer, 
Is toiling now quite roughly ; 
Chas. Murphy said the Prim’ry Law 
Would not be treated gruffly. 
Japan’s at war with Austria— 
The sport of Kings is spreading ! 
A pleasant Fall 
Was had by all, 
And France is Armagedding. 


The German forces fought their way 
To Ostend by the ocean, 
If all those bathing suits are true, 
We comprehend the notion. 
An airship dropped a flock of bombs 
On Antwerp’s helpless roofing— 
The modern mind 
Is so refined! 
But there—we're only spoofing! 


Dana Burnet. 
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Written by Benjamin De Casseres 





*“Bah!”’ said Jennings at the club one evening 
after one of those charming little suppers of his 
which he gave every little while to a few bores. 
“Bah! There is no such thing as honesty. 
What Adam calls honesty is nothing but fear. 
Fear, I may say, in the molecule of honesty. 
Even my corn is dishonest; and conscience is a 
corn on the soul.”’ 

Everybody looked gloomy. Jennings was going 
to tell a story. 

“* A little thing happened to me this very day,”’ 
continued Jennings, ‘‘ which will 


EN ROUTE WITH A CONSCIENCE 


Illustrated by Nelson Greene 








‘Then a battle royal began for the booty, 
between the man opposite me and myself. 

“Who was going to get out first? Should! 
pick up the umbrella at the next station and walk 
out boldly with it? How far was he going? 

** Anyhow the umbrella is mine, I thought; it 
being next to me I am in reality in possession 
of it. 

‘“‘Of course we both pretended we had not 
seen the umbrella; and, of course, we both 
knew the other had seen it. Both of us kept 


man opposite. Why did he not get out? Was 
he going to the end of the route to have it out 
with me? His fidgetting about told me as plainly 
as if I had had an X-ray on his thoughts that he 
was thinking the same about me. 

*** Cortlandt Street!’ sang out the guard. 

**Only two more stops, and then South Ferry, 
the end of the route! I thought. This man has 
probably gone far past his station in his greed 
for the umbrella. 

“To get the boat for Coney Island I must get 
off at Battery Place, the station 
next to the last, but, as it was 





prove to you how the fretful poor 
and the nervous rich are kept 
from blowing one another off 
the planet, and incidentally how 
a bad foot can ruin a conscience. 

“IT got on a Sixth Avenue 
‘L’ train at the down-town 
Thirty-third Street station at 
two o’clock this afternoon. Hot 
as blazes, as you know, and I 
thought a trip on the boat to 
Coney and back would cool me 
off. I went into the front car 
to get all the air I could, and sat 
down beside a man who took up 
nearly the whole cross seat. He 
sat next to the window on the 
left hand side of the car, and 
under his legs there was a great 
walrus hand satchel. At Twenty- 
third Street he rose to get out, 
taking his satchel with him. 

*“*As he moved out the two 
people on the opposite seat 
both men—and I, crumpled our- 
selves up, but, as I did not push 
my legs far enough under me¢, 
the man trod on my foot. With 
the exquisite reserve and polite- 
ness which you all know were 
ever mine, I clamped my ‘Oh!’ 
back into my larynx. The man 
with the walrus satchel jumped 
for the door, and I slid up next 
to the window. 

“But in the act of sliding, 
while he of the walrus bag was 
hardly yet off my foot, my eye 
dropped on a glittering object 
against the side of the car. It 
was the gold head of a beautiful 
cane-umbrella— something worth 
stealing. 

‘**My first impulse was to call 
the owner back or pick it up 
and hand it to him through the 
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Who was going to get out first? 





evidently the intention of my 
rival to go to the end of the 
route, I made up my mind to 
go too. 

***Battery Place!’ 

“‘Here was his last chance. 
If he got off here the umbrella 
was mine. My heart almost 
stood still as I heard the guard’s 
voice bawl out those two words. 
It dropped like a piece of lead. 
The man opposite sat motion- 
less, and from under my eyelid 
I caught what I thought was al- 
most a grin. 

“From Battery Place station 
to South Ferry is one minute’s 
work for an ‘L’ train. In that 
minute I went through every 
phase of fear and hope. The 
artificial atavistic sense of up- 
rightness offered royal combat 
in my brain to all the native, 
natural, newer sense of the 
right to take what you want. 
No doubt, in another form, the 
same war was going on in the 
brain of the man opposite. 

‘“‘We sat there fidgetting in 
our seats. 

*** South Ferry! Last stop!’ 

“We both rose totally ex- 
hausted from that battle of fif- 
teen minutes. We walked out to- 
gether almost abreast with the 
other passengers. 

“‘The umbrella still remained 
against the side of the car. 

‘*At the bottom of the steps 
at the ferry the tension in me 
broke, and the humor of the 
whole thing swept over me like 
a cold bath. I was nearly con- 
vulsed with laughter. 

‘“‘My man ambled on just 
ahead of me. He was walking 
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window. But this impulse was 
flayed alive by the terrible pain 
from the corn. My resentment was murderous 
for a second, and the soul of the corn had its 
way. The man with the walrus bag had gone, 
the train had started again, and there I was 
alongside of the cane-umbrella, my heart rising 
with joy at the thought of possessing it as the 
pain from the foot subsided. 

** But the man sitting opposite to me had also 
dropped his eye on that same cane-umbrella at 
the same time I had. The man alongside of him 
had apparently seen nothing; besides, as he got 
out at the next station— Eighteenth Street — he 
was eliminated. 


looking out of the window in an unconcerned 
sort of way. Once I glanced at my neighbor 
out of the corner of my eye, and found that he 
was doing the same thing in my direction. 

‘*I was getting hot and uncomfortable. I tried 
to get interested in the signs and the buildings 
that the train passed. They were all a blur. 
The wooden case of that umbrella was pressing 
against my trousers like a rod of iron, and no 
doubt, I thought, that blackguard opposite has 
got the tip of his shoe on the ferrule, for the 
umbrella lay almost lengthwise across the aisle. 

“*A deadly rage was growing in me against the 


toward the park. I rushed up to 
him, wrinkled and torn with spasms of inward 
mirth. 

“I put my hand on his shoulder and said to 
him: ‘Let us go back and toss for the thing, 
and then turn it in.’ =e 

“The man backed away from me, eyeing me 
suspiciously, and said: ‘What the hell are you 
talking about?’ He walked off, looking at me 
pityingly. 

“The truth flashed over me like a streak of 
lightning. He had not seen the umbrella at all! 
He was my conscience, the corn on my soul.” 

‘*Boob!” chorused the Bores. 

















“EXPERT STENOGRAPHER” 


After nearly six months practicle experiense 
as stenographer and typwriter, I feel fully 
qualefide to extend a helping hand thru the 
benifit of my own experiense to those about to 

imbark in this brillint perfesson. 

Before I compleated my corres- 

pondense coarse, I used to eazily 
rite two to three hundred 
words per minnit. Funnie 
thing tho, my first employer 
claimed he dictated a letter 
at fifty-five words a minnit, 
and he discharged me for 
ommitting two paragrafts. 
Some employers are too ex- 
acting. 

My second employer was 
a colledge man and fussey 
about his grammer. Me and 
him used to often have dis- 
agrements on this subject. 
I mite have staid there longer 
if it wasent for a poor spasing bar on the 
masheen, which made the sentense he dictated 
as ‘“‘I shall be at the McAlpine Hotel for a few 
days,’”’ read ‘‘I shall beat the McAlpine Hotel 
for a few days.”’ 

Another employer got quite vext simply be- 
cause I used to some times ferget to put the 
inclozures in the envelopes. I don’t see whya 
littel differense like that should bother him so 
much espesilly when I most always sent them the 
next day or so. Still he got real cross one day 
when I ommitted to plase the carbon papers in 
the masheen when making a coppy of a importent 
document. I couldent stand working long for 
such a man, and I dident. 

When I first started to work I was only a fare 
speller, but I discoverd that by jotting down 
evry unfamilier word I caim acrost and memoriz- 
ing them I soon becaim quite perfishent. 

In order to sucseed in this nobel perfesson 
we must continuelly practise, for practise will in 
time make us purfect. 





ACCORDING TO WALTON 


THE SPIDER (to his latest captive): Have you 
any last remarks to make? 

THE FLY: All I’ve got to say is that it’s darn 
unsportsmanlike to use a seine when fly-fishing ! 
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CURL RINGS 


The Latest Thing in Jewelry 














































PROFESSIONAL CONVERSATION 


HIGHWAYMAN: Law! Why I know more law than most of your lawyers! 
HIS SIDE-PARTNER: So? Well, most lawyers have got you skinned as a 


highwayman. 


. TOMA 
THE UNSEEN 
Tell me, Uncle Wiseman, why 
Can’t I love an unseen maid ? 
Never by her tears have | 
Been dismayed. 


She’s appropriately dressed ; 
Asks no questions— that’s a hoon! 
Sings the songs [ like the best 


And im tune. 


Whatsoe’er my mood may he 
She is generous and sweet. 
We shall never quarrel we 


Shall not meet. 


UNIVERSITIES 

Q.- What is a University ? 

A. A University is a compromise between 
Monte Carlo and a boarding-school. 

Q. What is an English University ? 

A. An English University is a place where 
young men learn what they don’t want to know, 
and do what they don’t want anybody else to 
know. 

Q.--What is a State College? 

A. Acharitable institution for the sons of the 


Q. What is a modern school ? 
A.--A modern school is a place where to 
store boys when we don’t need them. 


HEIGHT OF IT 


WILLIS: My brother-in-law is a baseball crank 
all right. 

GILLIS: Indeed? 

WILLIS: Yes, he wants the winner of this 
European scrap to play the Athletics. 


TRY TO IMAGINE—— 


Abraham Lincoin sitting on a dinky stool, before 
a dinky table, having his finger-nails done by 
a peroxide manicurist. 

Beau Brummel walking down the Mall, wearing 
a red satin four-in-hand tie. 

Peter the Hermit pausing in the midst of his 
orisons, to apply talcum powder to a shiny 
nose. 

Homer laying aside the ‘‘ Odyssey’ long enough 
to write the pot-boiier, ‘“‘Get Out and 
Get Under.”’ 

Bismarck trying, by the aid of 

a monocle attached to a broad 

black ribbon, to decide be- 

tween a pair of pale-blue and 

a pair of pink silk socks. 





CASTING ASPERSIONS 


MR. PESTER: You seem more proud of that 
dog than you are of your children. 
MRS. PESTER: Why not? Fifi is eugenical. 


—— 
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** Just where the Treasury’s marble front 
Looks over Wall Street’s mingled nations, 
Where Jews and Gentiles most are wont 
To throng for trade and last quotations ;”’ 
There day by day the brokers come 
Alas, there is no chance to dicker 
And wonder when again they’ll hear 
The sound familiar of their ticker. 
With apologies to Edi 


* 


The trend will be towards thrift. It will not be exactly homespun but 
it will be more largely homemade. And the country will benefit largely 
thereby. Perhaps it will not be quite so chic at first, but gradually even 
that will be attained. There is at the moment a cry arising ‘‘ Made in 
America.”’ If to this be added on the part of summer tourists, ‘‘ Staid in 
America,”’ the exchange balance and the economic situation of the future 
will take on a substantially different aspect. 


* 


Steerage quarters this autumn will keep many dollars in the United 
States next spring. 


1 Clarence Stedman. 





The opening session on the floor of the New York Stock Exchange 
will, without doubt, be a memorable occasion. Many brokers will greet 
one another as if they had been to the war and had escaped its fatalities. 
A great cheer went up when the announcement was made on that eventful 
Friday that the Exchange would close; another equally impressive cheer 
may be expected to greet the resumption of business. The opening prices 
will be quoted for many a day just as the closing prices have become 
historic data. Opinions as to the behavior of the market are as varied as 
weather predictions but there is a respectable element that believes the 
opening of the Exchange will mark the beginning of a brighter prospect. 


Nature abhors a vacuum; the Stock Exchange its present enforced 
vacation. 
oa 
No official campaign, it is safe to say, will be inaugurated against 
higher prices of Wall Street securities. 


5 


Even the stage has undertaken the study of economics. Note Lew 
Fields in ‘‘ The High Cost of Loving.” 


? 


Never before has the “‘ piker’’ with ready cash been more welcome in 
the financial district than at present. By the way, the origin of this much 
used and much abused term may not be uninteresting. It emanated from 
the gypsies and means a tramp, a vagrant; evidently one who frequents 
the pike. 

- 

Investors and others who have on hand securities for which they paid 
higher prices, may find encouragement in the following market prediction 
of that wise observer, W. Shakespeare: 

‘* Things at their worst will cease, or else climb upward 
To what they were before.” 


¥ 


A Wall Street banking house received a communication a short time 
ago which read as follows: ‘‘I have about ten thousand dollars to invest. 
Please recommend something that will disturb neither my sleep nor my 


appetite.” 
v 


In view of the agitation in favor of a reopening of the rate case, the 
following paragraph from the recent report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is exceedingly interesting : 

**A living wage is as necessary for a railroad as for an individual. A 
carrier without a sufficient return to cover costs and obtain in addition a 
margin of profit large enough to attract new capital for extensions and im- 
provements cannot permanently render service commensurate with the 
needs of the public. Eventually it may come about that railroads will be 
owned and operated by the Government. This is a matter of public policy 
which it is not the province of this Commission to consider. But that such 
a departure from the present policy of private ownership and corporate 
operation should be materially hastened by the reluctance of new capital to 
invest in these properties would seem to be a grave indictment of our 
present system of regulation and control.” Albert Ulmann. 
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Admiral de Ruyter —Greatest of Holland’s Sea Captains 


IKE our own Paul Jones, de Ruyter knew no such word as surrender. His 
life from boyhood up was one constant battle against the enemies of his 
country. He defeated the proud English navy in two wars. One of his 

sea battles with the English fleet lasted four solid days, and ended with the 
advantage resting with de Ruyter. Later he fought several great naval duels 
against the combined English and French fleets, and while his victories were 
not decisive, he won for Holland undying glory. The great de Ruyter ab- 
horred tyranny of every kind, just as do the Hollanders of today. When 
prohibitory enactments are proposed to those of the blood of Holland they 
vote to a man against it. They are wherever found unalterably opposed to 
any legislation which would make the many suffer for the faults of a few. 
Hollanders know that there is no evil in the barley brews and light wines of 
their fathers — EVIL ONLY IS IN THE MAN WHO MISUSES 
THEM. In America we have thousands of these splendid people 
and Personal Liberty always obtains where they reside. For 57 
years Anheuser-Busch have enjoyed the trade of those of Holland 
blood because every day of these 57 years has been devoted to 
the honest brewing of Barley-Malt and Hop brews. It is not 
to be wondered that 7,500 people are daily required to keep 
pace with the natural demand for Budweiser. Is sales exceed 
those of any other beer by millions of bottles. 
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(Continued from page 8) 


SEVEN ARTS 


career, a passionate votary of the naive, of the ecstatic, and each day 
learning afresh his lesson. He hates the smooth, oily surfaces of academic 
tradition, and shows that even the Venus de Medicis is full of undulations. 
Copying “‘ tradition’ sculptors only produce stone dolis, marble millinery. 
“The false academic ideal’’ he names it. Of special value are his ideas 
on rhythm. He subtly analyzes the statues of his great predecessors, 
the Greeks—Michael Angelo, Donatello, Rude, Carpeaux—and reveals the 
processes by which they were enabled to suggest movement. Although 
poets and musicians find it difficult to realize, sculpture, too, has its 
rhythms, as has painting. The art of Rodin largely lies in his rhythmic 
variety. His ‘‘ Walking Man,”’ that extraordinary apparition in his garden 
at Meudon, produces an almost uncanny illusion of reality. 


He abuses photography in no uncertain terms—photo- 
graphy which falsifies life because it arrests motion, time 
itself. He prefers the old-fashioned representation of 
in the manner of Geriaoult, to the instantaneous 
Painters must depict move- 


His Likes 
and Dislikes 


horses racing, 
photographs after the method of Muybridge. 
ment as observed by normal eyesight, not the camera vision. Rodin is at 
his best when he sets before us the motives of his own composition. His 
swift notations of attitudes and movements are familiar to art lovers, but 
he would not have us take them too seriously. He detests those artists 
who elaborate their sketches and then parade them as masterpieces. He 
rages over those who find that Raphael is inferior to Rembrandt, or vice- 
versa; or that Da Vinci is ‘‘ superior’’ to Michelangalo. He reads the riot 
act to those—whether critics or ‘‘ professors’’ of painting—for their school- 
master habit of awarding prizes to this or that artist., Raphael is in his 
way as supreme as Michelangalo, Da Vinci no better than Rembrandt. 
You rub your eyes. This plain, old-fashioned talk has a ring of the 
Philistine. In reality Rodin is the archetype of the idealist in art; imagina- 
tion rules his work—and he avers that if you have the necessary knowl- 
edge of your tools there are then no boundaries to self-expression. It will 
be with the men of supreme imagination that he will be ranked after his 
death. Naturally his enthusiasm over the beauty of women was to be 
expected. He is most eloquent on that theme. Best of all is his denial 
that women were more beautiful in the days of the Greeks than now. He 
finds beautiful models in every country, and, if he prefers the types of the 
Mediterranean, it is because he has opportunities for seeing more of them 
than northern women. -Souls are as beautiful to-day (even if art is 
dead, M. Rodin! ), but sitters like.to have their portraits flattered. To tell 
the truth in marble or on canvas is a fatal bar to success. He cites the 
older specimens of portraiture in which the subject was pleased if his soul, 
evil or otherwise, was spilled on canvas. He considers the utility of artists 
in the scheme of modern life. He points out that the artist is the only one 
to-day who creates in joy. Mankind hates work. Even the skilled 
laborer no longer considers his avocation with pride or joy—this was a 
favorite thesis with Ruskin and William Morris, and also of the painter 
Renoir. The artist is indispensable, argues Rodin. To his fellow-beings 
he reveals the beauty and meaning of life.. He struggles against the false, 
the conventional, the used-up; but slyly adds Rodin: ‘‘No one with 
impunity can benefit mankind.”’ He considers himself of a religious nature; 
all artists, he contends, are religious by temperament, although this 
religion is not precisely of the kind that would appeal to the orthodox. 


I began with Arthur Machen and I end with Auguste Rodin. But it has 
been a theme with variations: Ecstasy, which is the foundation of love and 
religion, is the theme. It is wonderfully exemplified in ‘‘The Great God 
Pan,” by Machen, and in the marbles of the mighty French sculptor. 
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INDUCING SLEEP 


DOCTOR: Insomnia, eh? Have you ever tried counting sheep 
jumping a fence? | 
PATIENT: Oh, yes! 
for a tree! 
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but every time I commence I look around 
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“WILL DO ANYTHING” 


Continued from page 6) 


three things to do: (1) Let your mother 
get a job. (2) Join the I. W. W., and 
curse the capitalistic fiends who would ex- 
ploit you for profit. (3) Sit down in the | 
kitchen, light a five-cent cigar, and wonder | 
how it is that some folks get ahead and 
others get behind. 

If there were an ambassadorship vacant, 
George, or if the Steel Trust needed a 
confidentia! man that was strong, willing, and 
honest, | would recommend you for the job. 
But hang it, those jobs are filled, and their 
occupants have a pull. Isn’t it a blamed 


shame? Freeman Tilden. 
Every lover of a good cocktail should insist that 
\oott's Bitters be used in making it; insures your 
getting the very best. 
C. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Incidental Conversation to an Automobile 
Departure 


SCENE: The curb in front of a city home. 

TIME: A summer morning. 

CHARACTERS : Occupants of the auto; the Stay- 
at-Homes. 


OCCUPANTS: Well, we’re off at last. 
Good-by all! 

STAY-AT-HOMES: Good-by, and don’t 
forget to send us a post-card or two on the 
way, so we’ll know how you are making out. 

OCCUPANTS: We won’t. We’ll send you 
a bunch of them. Say! Don’t forget to 
feed the cat. 

STAY-AT-HOMES: We won’t. Say, aren’t 
you in luck to have such a bully day? 
There was just enough rain to lay the dust, 
and the roads ought to be in fine shape. 

OCCUPANTS: Oh, we’ll have a bully ride 
all right, if the machine doesn’t break down. 
Say, just take a last look around the parlor, 
and make sure we haven’t left anything ? 

MAN WHO IS RUNNING THE CAR: And 
be quick about it, too, if you don’t mind. I 
wanted to get an early start. Now it’s| 
almost nine o’clock. 

STAY-AT-HOMES: We’ve looked and 
there’s nothing left behind. Got your um- 
brellas and parasols? 

OCCUPANTS: Yep, right here. 

STAY-AT-HOMES: Got your road book? 

OCCUPANTS: Sure thing; right here on 
the seat next to Bill. 

STAY-AT-HOMES: 
Bessie? 

OCCUPANT : Yes, I’m sitting on it. 

MAN WHO IS RUNNING THE CAR: I 
wish you people would take this inventory 
before the very last minute. You’ve got 
everything, haven’t you? 

OCCUPANTS: Sure we have, Bill. Go 
ahead and crank her. Good-by all! 

STAY -AT-HOMES: Good-by, Bessie! 
Good-by, Joe! Good-by, Tom! Good-by, 
baby! Pick Auntie some pretty flowers, and 
send them in a letter. Don’t forget now. 





Got your sweater, 


OCCUPANTS: Good-by, Aunt Alice! 
Good-by, Uncle John! Good-by, Lil! We 
won't forget to write! Good-by, Brid- 


get! Go ahead, Bill, and crank her. What 
are you loafing for ? 
—_ WHO IS RUNNING THE CAR: Loaf- 
": By gad, I like that! What have you 
ks been doing ever since — 
ONE OF THE OCCUPANTS: Oh, stop, 








ne Let me out! I’ve left my eyeglasses 

TS on the dresser. 
CHORUS OF STAY-AT-HOMES: Oh, no, 
“eP your seat; we'll get them for you. 
8 ' you say they were? On the 





Gude : 
OCCUPANT: Yes, on the dresser. The re el ey Tr eat mM ent 


MAN WHO IS RUNNING THE CAR: Gee! | 
TAKES AWAY THE 


What a bunch! Got ’em? Good! Now) 
let’s get started before you remember any- 
APPETITE FOR DRUGS OR DRINK 
Our scientific treatment 





thing else you’ve forgotten. Good-by! Now 
we are off, and don’t you forget it. 
OCCUPANTS: Good-by all over again! | 
Good-by! 
STAY-AT-HOMES: Good-by! Hope you | 
have a fine trip, every mile of the way. 
OCCUPANTS: Thanks! Good-by all! 
Good-by! Go ahead, Bill! 


Drunkenness and drug using are nervous diseases. 


restores nerve cells to original unpoisoned conditions—does not nauseate, No in- 


convenience experienced in discontinuing the use of our remedies, Half a million 
cured in thirty-five years. 
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Dwight, Hl 


SCENE II 


Time, one hour later) 








(Same as before. 


MAN WHO IS RUNNING THE CAR (mop- 
ping his face desperately): Joe, you’d better 
go inthe house and call up the garage. Tell 
’em to send a man around. I’ve tried every- | 
thing I know, and I can’t start the thing! 





YOUP OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU Re RN Tea ae oe a a asl ab eS inh Fioeat RN eey Aske a 
Try Murine Eye Kemedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids; No Smarting— 
ae Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 


ymailFree. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 





WOULD KNOW SANDY 

An American girl was bringing a Liverpool 
girl home with her, and toward the end of the 
voyage remarked: 

“It is delightful to feel that one is so near 
home. We ought to sight Sandy Hook this 
afternoon.” 

“Shall we?’’ exclaimed her friend. “That 
will be nice. Don’t tell me which he is, | can 
always pick a Scotchman out of a crowd.” 
Pittsburg Chronicle- Telegraph. 


STAGING A TRIAL 


ut 

“Do you think you have sufficient counsel fon 0 $1.50 

my boy?” September : 
“Yes; we have a spread eagle orator, a sob 19th Year 


specialist, an insanity expert, and a little cuss | 
who knows the law, if we need any law.” 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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